THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON

Weather will not allow my making a long, stay as the Lodging is
rather too cold for the time of Year I have never had my Cloths
of but lay and sleep in them like a Negro except the few Nights I
have lay'n in Frederick Town."

In I/Si, when lie was nineteen, Washington bet-
tered his lot by becoming adjutant of one of the
four military districts of Virginia, with a salary of
one hundred pounds and a far less toilsome occupa-
tion. This in turn led up to his military appoint-
ment in 1754, which he held almost continuously
till 1759, when he'resigned from the service.

Next to a position on the Virginia council, a seat
in the House of Burgesses, or lower branch of the
Legislature, was most sought, and this position had
been held by Washington's great-grandfather, father,
and elder brother. It was only natural, therefore,
that in becoming the head of the family George
should desire the position. As early as 1755, while
on the frontier, he wrote to his brother in charge of
Mount Vernon inquiring about the election to be
held in the county, and asking him to " come at
Colo Fairfax's intentions, and let me know whether
he purposes to offer himself as a candidate/' "If
he does not, I should be glad to take a poll, if I
thought my chance tolerably good." His friend
Carlyle, Washington wrote, had "mentioned it to
me in Williamsburg in a bantering way," and he
begged his brother to " discover Major Carlyle's real
sentiments on this head," as also those of the other
prominent men of the county, and especially of the
clergymen. "Sound their pulse," he wrote, "with
an air of indifference and unconcern ... withoutNew England and Virginia did not succeed,
